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For “ The Friend.”* 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 35. 


‘The general diffusion of knowledge has been 
accompanied by an increase in the number of 
books which seems likely to become a mere 
deluge; and there is this inconvenience at- 
tending it, that as this immense quantity of new 
publications requires all the arts of trade to 
enable the booksellers to vend it, we are 
tempted in many new ways to purchase them. 
They are printed in every variety of form; 
every means of circulation, by puffing and so- 
licitation, is employed to obtain subscribers; 
and last of all, they are turned into gazettes 
and published in weekly numbers, at a tenth 
part of their former price, and distributed by 
mail throughout the union. For five dollars 
per annum, a busy man of a moderate appetite 
for books can provide himself with reading for 
all his leisure moments, and keep up in some 
measure with changing fashions of the literary 
world. There is no earthly good unmixed 
with evil, and as these fast travelling libraries 
must consult the taste of the majority of read- 
ers, they acquire unavoidably a mixed charac- 
ter; they must minister to a love of novelty, 
keep up the excitement in pampered appetites, 
and deal largely in works of fiction and ro- 
mance. They are, therefore, in the eyes of 
religious people, an evil of serious magnitude, 
and it becomes us in the midst of so many 
temptations to improper indulgence, carefully 
to select the books we place in the way of our 
children—which is a duty as incumbent upon 
a parent as the choice of associates, or of the 
occupation for life. 

We have never before been subjected to a 
similar difficulty in the purchase of books; for 
although the romance has found its way into 
the common newspapers, so as to render many 
of them highly objectionable, yet the limits 
witbin which it was here confined, compressed 
it into a narrative of a few columns. The line 
of division between works of fiction and truth 
is almost obliterated in this new scheme of pe- 
riodical publication ; for a work of real merit 
may terminate in the middle of a number, and 
be followed by a scandalous novel of high life 
or of German horrors. 


That these periodicals should be introduced 
into the families of Friends is deeply to be re- 
gretted, for no consistent member will encov- 
rage their circulation. At the same time it is 
much to be lamented, that so cheap and ad- 
mirable a mode of publication is not made sub- 
servient to. the cause of .religion and sound 
morals among us, to the republication of the 
writings of our earlier Friends, and to the dis- 
semination of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge. 

Indiscriminate reading requires a strong and 
solid judgment in books, to prevent it from 
enervating the mind. Persons who indulge 
in the practice beyond their strength acquire 
a sort of bouillimania, as the French term an 
insatiable voracity ; which is accompanied in 
the one case as in the other, with incurable 
indigestion, and of both of which another cha- 
racteristic is, that mere garbage is as accept- 
able as the most nutritious food. It becomes 
then an art of great wisdom, so to rule the ap- 
petite as to preserve it keen, yet wholesome 
and vigorous; and the great rule for doing 
this is also alike in both cases, the moderate 
use, namely, of wholesome nourishment; the 
careful study of good authors. It is a com- 
mon thing for a young person to be satisfied 
with a single perusal of the most instructive 
books, and to think that having once read 
them he may range from author to author, as 
from flower to flower, But all who aim at ac- 
quiring a correct taste and the power of lite- 


and strengthening the faculties, all who have 
devoted themselves successfully to literature 
must bear witness. ‘Thoroughly to understand 
and enjoy the writings of Milton, of Bacon, of 
Burke, of Addison, of Johnson, of Cowper, or 
of Wordsworth, implies a disrelish for mis- 
placed and tinsel ornament, for spurious senti- 
ment and false sublimity, which will turn aside 
with disgust from the trash of the circulating 
libraries. 

But there is one book so immeasurably above 
all others, in the grandeur of its conceptions, 
in the splendour of its imagery, in the force 
and conciseness of its diction, in the exquisite 
truth of its delineationgof man, that it may be 
resorted to as the great teacher of the sublime 
and beautiful in composition, with no less con- 
fidence, than as the depository of the highest 
truth. The study of the Bible, with the view 
of forming the literary taste, has this great re- 
commendation, that our sense of beauty and 
grandeur is thereby formed from a perfect mo- 
del; the philosophy is that of revealed religion, 
the morals are those of the Redeemer, the 
poetry is from a source more hallowed than 
the heathen bards had ever conceived—the in- 
spiration of the Almighty himself. It is a sure 
proof of intellectual or moral deficiency, to be 
insensible to the superiority over all others of 
this inestimable volume ; and whosoever, by 
its diligent and humble study, has formed his 
opinions and his taste by its standard, will con- 
tinue to resort to it as the renovater of exhaust- 


rary discrimination, should make some two or |ed sensibility, and the inspirer of lofty thoughts. 


three of the great masters of thought the com- | 
panions of their solitude. ‘“ Whoever,” says| 


He may rank as the companions of his retire- 
ment, but with a long interval, a few of the 


Johnson, “ wishes to attain an English style,| master pieces of genius, and thus will he pre- 
familiar, but not coarse, and elegant, but not| serve himself from the contagion of false taste, 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to| and corrupted sentiment which there is in the 
the volumes of Addison.”’ “J shall take care,”’| world. 


said the celebrated Lord Erskine, “to put 


It is the opinion of some, that we are en- 


Mr. Burke’s work on the French Revolution; dowed by nature with a degree of that instinct 


into the hands of those whose principles are| 
left to my formation. 


which directs the meaner animals with unerr- 


I shall take care that|ing skill in the choice of food, and that all un- 


they have the advantage of doing, in the regu-| wholesome things are distasteful to. the-unso- 
lar progression of youthful studies, what I have) phisticated appetite. 


done even in the short intervals of a laborious 
life; that they shall transcribe, with their own 
hands, from all the works of this most extraor- 
dinary person, and from the last among the 
rest, the soundest truths of religion ; the just- 
est principles of morals, inculcated and render- 
ed delightful by the most sublime eloquence ; 
the highest reach of philosophy brought down 
to the level of common minds, by the most 
captivating taste; the most enlightened obser- 
vations on history, and-the most copious col- 
lection of useful maxims, from the experience 
of common life.” 


To the effect of this careful study of the great 
masterpieces of language, in refining the taste, 


That there is a principle in our moral na- 
ture—a divine instinct, if I may so speak, that 
is an unerring touchstone of truth, and there- 
fore of beauty—of virtue, and therefore of 
utility, and fitness, and propriety—lI entertain 
no doubt. The course of study I have marked 
out as a means of cultivating those sister graces 
of truth and virtue, will, if it be pursued with 
hecoming earnestness, infuse into the mind so 
strong a feeling of * the true and the beautiful, 
the virtuous and ‘he good,” as to render them 
the standard of alt our judgments. When the 
literary taste has thus its foundation upon im- 
mutable principles, it becomes a part of virtue 
itself, and its decisions are severe and unbend- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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ing. Tried at tis high tribunal, no glitter of|love that we keep to that which is low, and’ we may see his judgment true, for alas he is 


ornament, no beauty of style, can cover an im- 
moral sentiment,ora licentious image. There 
must be a fitness of means to the end, a con- 
sistency of decoration with character in books, 
asin actions and in men. ‘The worthof every 
work of art will be measured by its adaptation 
to its purpose, and by the worth of that pur- 
pose. The ornaments which such a taste ap- 
proves are chaste, severe and simple. ‘T'ruth 
is its highest sanction—no less in morals, than 
in the delineations of the innumerable forms of 
beauty and magnificence in which the Almighty 
has arrayed creation—* so clothed with beauty 
for rebellious man.” 

There is no greater safeguard from the evils 
of indiscriminate reading than such a cultivated 
taste. It goes hand in hand with the finer 
graces of the Christian, and with what has 
been so beautifully termed “the mild majesty 
of private life.” I have seen it adorning the 
retirement, and brightening the social inter- 
course of devoted and exemplary Friends, and 
sure 1 am, that there is no exposition of the 
Christian system more beautifully harmonious, 
with all that is good and fair in the external 
creation, with the happiness and well being of 
man, than that of Quakerism. 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 


William Penn was in the habit of preserving 
the original essays of his letters, when they 
noticed subjects of importance. To this whole- 
some practice we are indebted for the follow- 
ing communication, which fully exhibits his 
opinions concerning the controversy occasion- 
ed by the defection of George me * 


London, 29th of 9 mo. 1692. 


Dear Friend, Robert Turner— 
My love in the Lord salutes thee and thine, 
and the Lord’s people there away, and the in- 






























tends to godliness and peace, and which reaches 
life; for life bows to the creature’s capacity; 
much more must we, and thatis the reason 


why life is present, and all in unity, and that) 


God owns truths and ministries that are plain, 
universal, and tend to the immediate exercise 
of the mind to holiness, and a godly life. 


Because godliness is the end, and object of 


them, and about these things he gives unity, 
and there is no discord. But when men ex- 
ceed plain and general truths, and run into 
niceties, or refine upon scripture, then comes 
up the natural wisdom, and with it conceit, 
and wilfulness, and debate, and division. Be- 
fore this sad news came from you, in my ill- 


charged my children that they never lusted 
to hearken after notions, and speculations, nor 
be drawn from the common communion by 
any whatever, that came forth with that which 
exercised the mind above, or beside the wit- 
ness in them, and the awe, watch, sense, and 
guidance of the light of the spirit of life in 


hearts, and called them back, or off from the 
divine waiting; for that would tend to fill 


truth yet is not immediately exercising them 
Codward, and improving their hearts, wills, 
and affections, in grace, and life, as Friends 
ever from the beginning taught (and so begot 
a people to God, to stand in the power, and 
not in the wisdom of words, though about 
true propositions themselves;) I say, if such a 
temptation befell them, that they should mind 
the truth in the inward parts, and keep to that 
which was practical, and feel life, and faith 
in the power in which the kingdom of God 
stands. No religion, no letter confession, 
though never go true, being of any force out 
of it. So say l on this occasion. In short, 


learning, first between them two Friends be- 
gan, watchings of course followed, and weak 


habitants also, much wishing your preservation ‘unsound words in some that follow T. L. in 
in this perilousday, both inwardly and outward-|his interests, gave rise on that side, as nice 


ly 


to G. W. &c. 


expressions might, on G, K’s; this complained 


‘Thine I have per T. A. and presented thine | of, and urged by G. K. On allowance, the 
As to the difference among | words were weak and unsound by 'T. L. &c. 


Friends my heart is bowed under it, chiefly on | but still the said persons encouraged and in 


truth’s account, for I never felt a thought of 


secret excused, and the matter extenuated. 


interest stir, in several days after it came to|G. K. hereupon is warmer, his testimony is di- 


me ; it has helped me into a fever that has at- 
tended me about five weeks, of which | am 
now, through mercy, better. I see the differ- 
ence is more in spirit than words, or matter; 
an unbearing, untravailing frame for one an- 
other, not considering how much, and how far 
they should have borne for his sake, that has 
borne so much forusall. For my part, I have 
met with so much partiality, and most un- 
grateful and unworthy usage of some, that 
should I fend, and prove, and not put up, and 
silently commit it to the Lord, even praying 


rectly to the outward manifestation of Christ, 
and is strict therein; makes faith in it, as he 
expounds it, requisite to be a sound Christian. 
The others deny, not the things by him as- 
serted in scripture, or scripture-like phrases, 
but scruple and dispute his; strike at him, for 
them, show dissatisfaction in his testimony; he 
heated, falls to personal vindications, or accu- 
sations ; thus things grow monthly meeting’s 
work, and then by partialities of one side and 
another, work is made for dissension in spirit, 
and from thence a separation fromcommunion, 


for them, my life would be swallowed up of| which was a weak,and a wrong step in G. K. 


controversy. ! 
height has administered occasion for a differ- 


ence in spirit between G. K. and him from the 


first, for as to doctrines they cannot but agree ; 
though George’s way of explaining scripture 
phrases, may be a little too philosophical. 1 


I am ready to believe T. L's 


who judged J. C. in England for separation, 
though Friends had been in the wrong to him; 
since the presence and power of God was in our 
meetings, and it was the dispensation of God, 
and Friends the people of God in this day, 
and a separation dangerous and wrong; and 


ness, that I had about nine months ago, I) 


them, and that filled their heads and not their 


them with shadows, and imaginations, and if 


[ sum up the matter thus:—Emulation of 








‘come to run back into outsides, as to baptism, 


| bread, and wine, &c. &c. and is disowned of 
those he led out with him. My soul’s travail 
is in that which is of God, and that leads to 
him, and keeps in him, that G. K. would in 
\the ancient meekness, and tenderness, in 
which he was right worthy to me, Jet fall his 
separate meetings, and that they meet together 
as before, for I hope peace would follow; foras 
to believing in Christ’s manhood, it is Friends’ 
principle, he is the head of ours, because 
he is like unto us in all things, sin excepted, 
and that manhood is not vanished though out 
of our sight, it is somewhere, and wherever 
it is, it must be in a glorified state : but what 
that state is, or where it is, or how to frame 
ideas of either, in our minds, are intrusions, 
and curiosities above what is written, or con- 
venient. Can we hope our manhood shall 
be glorified, and deny his to be so, that made 
the way with his, within the vail, for ours? 
He is glorified for us as our common head, 
and we shall with him be glorified too, as his 
members, if we through patience in tribula- 
tion overcome also. Wherefore dear Robert, 
urge this on George. But now when this is 
said that Christ came in our nature, and has 
glorified it, as an eternal temple to himself, 
yet he is to be known nearer (than so without 
us) and yet isin us. Thus Paul knew him, 
and preached him to the Colossians, as the 
riches of the glory of the Christian day. 
The mystery hid from ages, and generations, 
and then revealed, Christ in them the hope 
of glory. He makes it the character and dis- 
crimination of a Christian, 2 Cor. xiii. 5; and 
Christ himself said it was expedient he went, as 
outwardly, that he might send them that which 
would be better for them, and what was that, 
but his own appearance in spirit. I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to you, 
and he that was with them should be in them, 
thus J. xiv. So that though all the nature, 
and transactions of Christ are reverently be- 
lieved, and are more than historical, looking 
back to the beginning of the world, and for- 
ward to the end of it, yet the immediate ob- 
ject of our mind, and requisite, and profitable, 
exercise thereof, is the spiritual appearance 
of Christ in us, which is a step nearer to ua 
than in our nature without us, because it is 
being in us. This is what God has turned 
our minds unto, and what knowledge we had 
before we counted as dross comparatively; 
here it was we came to know God aright; 
sensibly and virtuously to our souls, and by 
obeying this manifestation we came to read 
Scripture edifyingly, and to our comfort,.and 
value aright God’s love in all former dispensa- 
tions, and more especially that of his Son as 
the crown of them. But then our religion 
stood, and must stand in the living work of 
God ia us: in our conformity to his will, 
death to self entirely, as the passage to life 
in him, who is our life. This sweet, this 
blessed knowledge, and fellowship, is what 
we have been led to press, and prefer, as 
bringing things home, and the work to our 
own doors and houses, which is to me the 
glory and excellency of our dispensation, and 
so it is I know to the many thousands of 
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Israe]. © let this still be our holy care, love, 
and business, and great shall be our reward, 
when the rewarder comes to judge the world. 
Thus much for these things. 

Now for government, what shall I say? A 
day of temptation is coming over you, as a 
just exercise from the Lord for your animosi- 
ties and divisions, in which blessed are they 
that are clear and innocent. The Lord reach 
you with his love, and tender you, and bring 
you into that union [ left you, both in civils 
and spirituals. You are threatened I hear 
with French Indians; if it should prove true, 
your union in civils might have covered 
Friends that now stand in the province more 
exposed than before, because they only are 
in power, and so must have the part alone to 
act, both as to that, and also as to standing 
upon their patent, against the commission of 
the governor of New York to be yours during 
the war, and my absence. So that they that 
took it so ill I ever employed any but 
Friends, may sec it had been better they had 
been of another mind; for I expect a firm 
adherence to the patent, my freehold, and in- 
heritance, and so intimate to you in authority 
as [ did to G. J. &c. before by the last ships. 
If upon your reasons against his execution of 
his commission he desist not, then draw up 
your exceptions discreetly and fully, and lay 
them before the lords of plantations here, 
and Friends concerned in the province here 
will appear for the province, and if that don’t 
do, Westminster Hall, and if that fail, the 
house of lords will do us right; but I hope 
my liberty may put an end to that, which I 
hope for. The stories of an outlawry are 
all false, and so are others, as the bearer may 
inform you. If I can, | may do something as 
to the government by this opportunity, and 
make the bottom as broad as I can, also for 
my propriety | have sent a commission in- 
cluding thy son, and Lacey Cock, but I. 
Goodson desires a release, so let him know, 
for I expect not his attendance, if I should 
send no new commission, I shall order the 
market to be by turns. 

With my dear and ancient love to you, to 
thee, and thine in the Lord Jesus Christ, I 
remain as ever thy true friend, 

Witu1am Penn. 


—_—_—— 
(From the Journal of the Institute at Flushing.) 


The people must be educated! the people 









































THE FRIEND. 


the more faithful will be the copy; the more noble 
the model, the more elevated and full of grandeur, 
spirit and life, the more also will the work in which 
it is to be manifested, bear the impress of true beauty. 

It is the same ineducation. In the presence of the 
natural man, brute, unformed, still enveloped in dark- 
ness and offering barely the rudiments of what he is 
intended to become, should be placed the heavenly 
model of the new man, of the perfect man, of the man 
whose faculties are unfolded and regenerated in the 
image of God. This model, in the mind of him who 
attempts to educate others, should be clear and dis- 
tinct. He ought incessantly to contemplate the spi- 
rit of it, all beaming with divinity, under a human 
form. He ought to seize on it so vividly, to embrace 
it with so much faith, with so much love, that to 
offer a faithful and living copy of it in himself and 
others, should be the ardent desire of his soul, the 
life of his life. In this way alone can he become an 
artist in moral and religious education : on this con- 
dition. alone can he achieve full success in a pursuit 
more holy and more exalted than any of which the 
highest power of genius, under the guidance of a 
worldly spirit, could ever conceive. 

Now has this model been in any degree defined ? 
Since without it true education is impossible, is the 
conception and the contemplation of it the exclusive 
prerogative of genius? Is it not within the reach of 
all who need it? Among so many fathers and mo- 
thers ; among the number of those who are employed 
in the instruction of youth, is it only the gifted fow 
to whose inventive imagination this model is dis- 


played? 


No, blessed be “ God, who wishes all men to le 


saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,” 


itis not so. If he has granted to but few the gift of 


genius, which can rise to the contemplation of ideal 


perfection in the arts and sciences of the world, he 
has placed within the reach of all the perfect model 
of the new man, after which we are encouraged to 
form our own characters and the characters of those 
whom he has entrusted to us. This model is in his 
Son, “ who is the image of the invisible God, the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his per- 
son;” the incarnation, in human form, of the word, 
and the light, and the life of God. “The Word,” 
says St. John, “has dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth, and we have seen his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father; and we have all 
received of his fulness, grace upon grace.” 


The model at once of the divine and human na- 
ture perfectly developed, of man without spot, of the 
spiritual man living in entire conformity with the 
divine laws of his being, Jesus Christ, in the admira- 
ble unity of the two natures, is the end of education, 
as he is “ the end of the law.” From his early years 
“ he increased in stature, and wisdom, and in favour 
with God and man.” “ He committed no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.” Anointed with the 
Holy Spirit and with truth, he went from place to 
place doing good; honouring his father ; seeking not 
his own glory nor human applause; nor even doing 
his own will, but the will of his father who sent 
him. He has left us an example that we should fol- 
low his steps; and the traits of his heavenly charac- 
ter, whether we contemplate it as a whole or in its 


must be regenerated! is the universal cry of| several parts, appear in a light the most simple and 


the lovers of freedom in the old world. And 
yet how seldom is the subject presented in a 
light which the Christian statesman can ap- 
prove! The following article, the last of a 
series of essays on the subject of education, 
we have translated for the Jourual, from a re- 
cent number of Le Semeur, a religious peri- 
odical published at Paris, and can safely re- 
commend it to our readers for the soundness 
of its views and the eloquence with which 
they are enforced. May such seed produce 
an abundant harvest ! 


When the artist takes the chisel to shape the block 
of marble and produce a masterpiece of art, he has 
already conceived in his imagination the model, more 
or less perfect, which he proposes to realise. The 
more clearly this model presents itself to his mind, 


the most attractive. In the recesses of his immacu- 
late soul, as on the altar of the sanctuary, burns the 
sacred fire of sentiment and love. All that is en- 
gaging and lawful in natural sympathy; all that is 
delicate and pure in moral sentiment; all that is de- 
voted and fervent in an intimate intercourse with 
God, I find in him, without alloy. His intelligence, 
beaming with light, like that of his Father in heaven, 
beholds all things, penetrates all without offort, and 
spreads over all a living light. His imagination, 
chaste and fertile, easily discovers, in all the works of 
nature, the emblems of spiritaa! things; his word is 
clear and penetrating, full of life and grace and au- 
thority ; his will, neither wayward nor selfish, neither 
weak nor corrupt, always energetic, disinterested, full 
of faith and devotion, performs, by 2 perpetual sacri- 
fice, the will of the eternal God. In him nothing is 
forced, nothing exaggerated, nothing impetuous, no- 
thing strained, nothing feeble, nothing imperfect. In 
fine, we behold in him al] the elements of humanity, 
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perfectly harmonised and vivified by the incarnate 
spirit of God. 

And this ideal nature, by union with which alone 
our fallen nature can be renewed and elevated, is 
placed within the reach of children and adults, of the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, the wise 
and the ignorant, the happy of this world and the 
miserable. It contains in itself a heavenly virtue, a 
divine sap, which, received into the human soul, re- 
stores and unfolds the vital principle, corrects it and 
impregnates its faculties, revives its original strength 
and activity, and causes it to bring forth fruit abun- 
dantly for the present life and the life to come. Well 
then might the God-man, in the conscious possession 
of his heavenly life and his renovating power, ex- 
claim, “I am the true vine, and ye are the branches. 
Abide in me, and I shall abide in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it adhere to the 
vine, neither can ye except ye adhere to me. I am 
the vine, ye are the branches: he who abides in me, 
and in whom I abide, brings forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing.” 

In fine, it is only by this union of the understand- 
ing and the heart; of principle and feeling; of the 
will and life with Jesus Christ, that we can ever hope 
to see accomplished, in all its fulness and regularity 
of proportions, on the one hand the legitimate de- 
velopement of all the faculties of our nature, on the 
other the regeneration of all its tendencies. Wherever 
this union with God in Christ is wanting, there the 
principle of death, which comes by sin, is fixed, and 
grows and triumphs; corroding the soul like gan- 
grene, poisoning its fruits or destroying them in the 

erm. 

. Fathers and mothers who read these lines, men of 
every condition and every class, who are destined to 
conduct the education of others, to form the character, 
the head and the heart, either of your own childron 
or of the children whom others have entrasted to your 
care, to whom, let me ask, will you conduct them 
if not to Him who hes said “ suffer little children to 
come unto me?” On what model will you form 
them, if not on his who has committed no sin? To 
whom will you go, if not to him “ who has the words 
of eternal life?” Whom, in fine, will you choose 
for your guide and your master, if not Him who has 
said, “I am the way, the truth and the life; no one 
cometh to the Father but by me; learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart.” 


It is a grave and serious consideration, that the edu- 
cation of man must be begun by himself; and, in 
like manner, he who hopes for success, however 
small, in the education of others, must first commence 
with himself. Here again Jesus Christ is our model. 
“Holy Father,” he says in his sublime prayer, “ I 
sanctify myself in order to sanctify those whom thou 
hast given me. Thus always our guide and our 
master; ever ready to enlighten aad direct us; our 
unfailing model in theory and practice, Jesus, such 
as he lived in Judea, such as he appears in the gospel 
such as he now lives from age to age, is, on the “a 
hand, the true and unchanging model of the perfect 
teacher, and on the the other the ideal model, mani- 
fested and realised on earth, of the new man, which 

| both in ourselves and our pupils should rise on the 
ruins of the old. 


The result is, that to be ourselves truce Christians, 
and to render others true Christians, is the really 
necessary object in the art of education. 


It remains now toenquire whether this art, the 
most important of all, is one merely of imitation ; 
whether, in order to form Christian character in our. 
selves or others, to give birth to the new man and 
the new creature, to arrive at the perfect stature of 
Christ, and to be of the same plant with him, it suf: 
fices to know the ideal model, which is Jesus himself, 
and to aim at producing the copy unconditionally 
and in the independent exercise of our own strength. 

To view the subject in this light would be an error 
too gross to be passed over in silence, Truly, it is 
not the old maw himself who can change himself and 
transform himself into the new. This is not the 
province of him who must aim to annihilate himself 
in order to make room for the new creature. To 
destroy the carnal man, and to regenerate us in the 


image of Christ and God, pertains exclusively to the 
Spirit of Christ and God. 
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Now it is necessary, on the one hand, that the| jn reference to those who behold the mote ina 


teacher feel himself the need of this Spirit of God, 
and Christ; and on the other, that he inspire the 
pr. and thirst of it in the bosom of him whom he 
would educate. In the master, as well as in the 
pupil, this néed of the spirit from on high, this thirst 
of regeneration, spiritual, moral, intellectual, supposes 
as an indispensable requisite the consciousness of im- 
perfection and error, of weakness and of sin, of the 
deadly malady which preys upon us, and of its 
disastrous consequences. It supposes that humble 
“ godly sorrow which leads to repentance ;” the vivid 
perception of the difference between the old man, 
whose galling yoke we feel, and the new man to the 
perfect liberty of which we aspire. 

To experience clearly in himself, and to produce 
in the souls of his pupils the dispositions which we 
have just described, is the first step in a truly regene- 
rative education. And this step, in order to be taken, 
demands, before all things, the knowledge of God 
and his law; a scrupulous self-examination by the 
light of that law which 
and, moreover, the study and contemplation of the 
divine example of Jesus, the ideal model of the new 
man, who is “come not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil.” 

In pursuing this path, which is that of theeconomy 
of Providence in the education of our species, the 
master and pupil will speedily arrive at that point (au 
reveil,) at which conversion commences; at that fear 
of God, which is the beginning of wisdom; at that 
repentance, which is the fruit of fear and suffering, 
before it can spring from love; in fine, to that burn- 
ing thirst of free pardon, which results from the deep 
and experimental conviction of our own depravity, 
and of the purity of the Holy of Holies. Arrived at 
this point, the soul receives with humility, with faith 
and gratitude, the true gospel, the emphatically good 
news, the amnesty from on high, the certain assur- 
ance of that free pardon for which it sighs, of every 
claim to which, on the ground of merit, it feels itself 
utterly destitute ; the benefit of which Jesus secures 
to it, if by faith it adheres cordially to his sacrifice, 
and which restores it, as a heaven born child, to the 
favour of its Father and its Judge. 

The pardon in Christ once aceepted by the soul of 
the sinner, the peace of God flows within, as a balm 
healing its wounds and restoring it to health and joy. 
The spirit of adoption, whereby we call God our father, 
the holy spirit of God and Christ breathes over the 
soul and renews it; gratitude and love take the place 
of servility and fear ; obedience succeeds to rebellion ; 
the ice of selfishness is dissolved, 
again, flourishes anew io all his faculties; for “ the 
sun of righteousness has arisen upon him with heal- 
ing in his beams.” As the tender flower opens its 
blossom to the lamp of day, and inhales the light and 
heat which are diffused through it, to nurture it and 
to beautify it with tintsand fragrance, so the child- 











brother’s eye, while a beam is allowed to re- 
main in their own ? 

What are we first to do, that we may sce 
clearly to cast out the mote from a brother’s 
eye’? Mat. c. vii. v. 5. 

Of that which is holy, and of pearls, what 
do we read in Mat. c. vii. v. 6 ? 

To those who ask and seek, what encourag- 
ing assurance does our blessed Lord give? 
Mat. c. vii. v. 7, 8. 

What further, in relation to the ‘subject, is 
contained in the 9th and 10th verses, and also 
in Luke c. xi. v. 11, 12? 

What is said of the bountiful goodness of our 
heavenly Father towards those who obey the 
injunction, ask? Mat. c. vii. v. 11. Luke, 


oon the knowledge of sin ;|C- Xi. v. 13. 


By what rule are we commanded to regulate 
our conduct towards others? Mat. c. vii. v. 12. 

What did the law of Moses enjoin in respect 
to loving our neighbour? Lev. c. xix. v. 18. 

The law of Moses required of us to love our 
neighbour, but does not the law of Jesus Christ 
require more of us than the love of our neigh- 
bour merely? Mat. c. v. v. 44. 

On a certain occasion, one of the disciples 
of our Lord smote an enemy, was the act ap- 
proved by our Lord? and how did he treat 
this enemy? Mat. c. xxvi. v. 51,52. Luke, 
Cc. xxii. v. 50, 51. 

What does one of the immediate followers 
of Christ say on the subject of war? Jas. c. 
iv. v. 1. 

Are we then forbidden to avenge ourselves 
when injured by others? Rom. c. xii. v. 19, 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
MIXED ASSOCIATIONS, 


The recommendation contained in the 


and the man is born|epistle of our last yearly meeting, to our 


young friends, to avoid an indiscriminate 
commingling in associations with others not 
in profession with us, has received an en- 
hanced importance in the view of some, who 
have been led to look a little about them as 


ren of men, once become Christians, turn their heart, | to the cause of the concern then felt. 


their intelligence, their desires and affections towards 
the fountain of spiritual light, and absorb its heavenly 
radiance. 

O my divine Master! Itis by prayer that all these 
wonders are wrought; it is by prayer, indispensable 
prayer, that the soul of the father and the child, of 
the teacher and the pupil, of the pastor and the flock, 
aspire after, receive and grow in, the heavenly life 
of which thou art the source. Lord! teach us how 
to pray; Give us freely this life, and then we shall 
be able truly to imitate Thee ; then, indeed, the trans- 


formation of the fallen into the regenerated being | 


will commence, and proceed effectually and for ever ; 
then the living copy of that perfect model which God 
offers us in Thee, O Saviour of souls; will produce 
and perpetuate itself. Saviour, teach us thyself, by 
thy-holy spirit, to disrobe ourselves of the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and 


clothe us with the new man, after the image of God | 


thy Father! 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XXIII. 


In regard to judging, what does our Savi- 
our say ? Mat. c. vii. v. 1, 2. 











The practical effect of such intercourse, 
even upon minds no longer young, is sorrow- 
fully apparent to those who cast enquiring 
glances over the Society, and seek for some 
who had at different periods become a little 
conspicuous and loved among their brethren, 
but who have gradually receded from view, 
and too many become aliens to the common- 
wealth of Israel. If then the devastating 
power of association with and conformity to 
the world, is apparent in those who have had 
strength to make some little advances in the 
way, and to declare on whose side they were; 


‘how much more powerful must such inter- 


course prove to the susceptible mind, tendered 
with desires after good, but with little stability 
of purpose or experience to guide it? 


The writer of these remarks has often had 


‘occasion, in reflecting on this subject, to re- 
|member one, who in the earlier day of his 
existence had a “ gift in the ministration of 


What is the language of the next two verses,,the word” committed to him; who stood 


conspicuously in the front rank of the battle; 
honoured among the elders, and beloved 
among the youth; persuading with apostolic 
energy the wanderer to return, the wicked to 
repent; and dwelling with the love of a dis- 
ciple upon the attributes of his Lord, as he 
handed forth the provender which the Master 
had blessed to the multitude; and he has 
often to reflect on the downward path of this 
star of the firmament. ‘“ My mountain stand- 
eth firm, I shall never be moved,” is a danger- 
ous thought to admit into the human heart, 
opposed in its very nature to the alone safe 
ground, “ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” Through unfaithfulness in this 
individual, weakness and uneasiness entered; 
instead of **communing with his own heart 
and being still,” he strove to drown the voice 
of reproof in personal activity. In his imme- 
diate neighbourhood he became conspicuous 
in the formation and encouragement of asso- 
ciations for objects ostensibly praiseworthy ; 
his strength thereby was dissipated, and he 
fearfully and lamentably fell, while his place 
in Society knows him no more. 


There are many within the very limited 
knowledge of the writer, who have been visi- 
bly injured by such associations, who would 
have “ found their safety to have consisted in 
stillness, and a deep indwelling with the seed 
of life in their own hearts.”’ It requires firm- 
ness in the youthful mind, to resist the con- 
tagion of example where epithets of honour 
and courtesy are the current medium of con- 
versation. Nor is it easy, when at meetings 
for benevolent purposes an individual is called 
upon by another for a prayer, to decline the 
customary observances of such occasions; 
we do not like to appear singular, and rather 
than bear the cross, we let the testimony of 
the Society fall to the ground. 


‘** Lead us not into temptation,” continues 
to be a necessary aspiration, fitted to our 
mutual condition, and peculiarly adapted to 
the season of youth. Continued intercourse 
presents a succession of temptations, and in 
some particular or other almost every indivi- 
dual thus commingling, through a very mis- 
taken charity, contributes something of his 
convictions and peculiarities to the general 
stock of condescensions. £* In this thing the 
Lord pardon thy servant, that when my mas- 
ter goeth into the house of Rimmon to wor- 
ship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I 
bow myself in the house of Rimmon; when 
I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, 
the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 


The compliances which a promiscuous in- 
termixture with the world have a tendency to 
lead our young men into, are but the outward 
and visible signs of important transactions 
within; they are as the hands of the time- 
piece that show forth the secret revolutions 
of the machine. If personal activity is suf- 
fered to drown the still small voice, and the 
pattern shown upon the mount is forgotten in 
the glow of animal sensation produced by 
popular pursuits and associations, the change 
will be visible to the eyes of mourning friends, 
even though the unhappy individual may say 
“no eye seeth me.” 8. S. 
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SS 
MARGARET ANDREWS. tered into her feelings, and gave her such good! to her tender years, the fading splendours of 
(Condensed for “The Friend” from Gibbon's Memoirs.) | advice, that she soon recovered her serenity this transitory state with the glorious realities 
Blessed flower, too pure on earth to stay, and cheerfulness. of eternity. It sometimes seemed as if her 
Thy peerless sweets have pass’d away : This little incident is related, both as afford-|soul had already entered the celestial man- 
Yet still to memory’s care assigned, ing a striking instance of the tenderness of| sions, and was only looking back, at an im- 
Ambrosiai fragrance breathes behind. her feelings, and also as conveying a very im-| measurable distance, upon the vanities of the 
Margaret Andrews, the subject of this me-| portant lesson. The fault itself might be con-| world, as unworthy of her esteem, and too in- 
moir, was the only child of Sir Henry and/ sidered a ‘trifling one; but our offences are| significant to satisfy her enlarged perceptions. 
Lady Elizabeth Andrews, of Lathbury, in the| proportionate to our respective spheres of ac-| On one occasion, after having been occupied 
county of Bucks. She was born in 1666. | tion, and to our knowledge of good and evil.| as usual, she was affected with the troubles of 
From her infancy she was remarkable for| In the present instance, disobedience was not| the psalmist, and descanted with much serious- 
the sweetness of her disposition, and the plea-| merely an omission of duty, but un actual sin.| ness on the afflictions which were sometimes 
sure which she derived from hearing the Holy| Besides, a falsehood, or even that deviation| permitted to attend the Christian in his prayers 
Scriptures ; as well as for the affection which| from veracity which is designated by the milder| through life; adverting at the same time to those 
she manifested towards her parents, and her| name of prevarication, is not to be palliated| which she had herself experienced. These ob- 
tenderness for the poor. by specious excuses. It should be contem-|servations were addressed to her attendant, 
She early discovered a striking indifference} plated in its opposition to the immutable laws| who observed in reply, that her young mis- 
to the world; and, as she grew in years, it}of truth; and to the unerring precepts by| tress could have witnessed but little trouble. 
might be truly said respecting her, that she| which those laws are vindicated, in language|'To this she immediately answered: “ They 
also grew in favour with God and man. She} adapted to every capacity. The conscience|that have apparently the least trouble, have 
delighted in daily meditation, and was often} of this amiable child would not suffer her to|sometimes a great deal; and, if we do but 
seen with her hands and eyes lifted up to hea-| be at rest, as long as she was deceiving her| consider what joys there are in heaven, it is 
ven, in an attitude expressing the joyful antici-| affectionate parents ; for, on quitting her mo-|enough to make us impatient to be there.” 
pations of her heart. When she walked into|ther, she would often turn with trembling} She entertained a presentiment that her con- 
the country with her friends, she would often} steps into the next apartment, when, after re-|tinuance would not be long, and frequently 
converse on the works of God ; and even the} proving the person who had been the occasion| discoursed with great composure on the pros- 
grass on. which she trod, and the insects she} of her disobedience, she would fall on her knees! pect of her approaching dissolution : so much, 
passed by, seemed to afford her satisfaction,| and pray to be forgiven. indeed, was her mind absorbed by this con- 
as the workmanship of her Creator. Her mind} M. Andrews had little inclination for the| sideration, that she once expressed to a near 
was truly accomplished in every thing that} usual amusements of the period in which she} relation her wish, that the following beautiful 
was good and excellent: it had the character|lived. Her dress was always becoming, andj description of the blessedness of the righteous 
of maturity, whilst in years she was but a child.| suitable to her station, but it was that of a| might be the subject of her funeral sermon : 
In the company of persons eminent for their| rational being aspiring to immortality, and|“ I have fought a good fight, 1 have finished 
piety, she was always observed to be remark-|conscious of her noble destination. If her| my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
ably attentive, and would often ask them very| parents presented her with costly dresses and| there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
pertinent questions respecting the right per-| ornaments, she would accept them as tokens| ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will 
formance of her duty. She received the ad-|of their affection, which she always highly) give me at that day, and not to me only, but 
monitions of her parents with humility and| valued ; but they were soon laid aside, and| unto all those who love his appearing.” 
thankfulness, and evinced a conscientious dread| when she gratified her young companions} In addition to the Holy Scriptures, she de- 
of doing any thing that appeared wrong ; of| with a sight of them, she always expressed the} rived much pleasure and improvement from 
which the following is an interesting instance. | little share which they bad in her estimation.| reading books of a serious cast, particularly 
In consequence of the delicacy of her health,| Some of her friends having once taken her to} such as were calculated to instruct her in the 
her mother had directed that she should be|a theatre, they expected on her return thatthe! performance of her duties. She often ex- 
very careful of her diet, and desired the little} novelty and splendour of the objects would) pressed a decided objection to novels and ro- 
girl herself to give her a daily account respect-| have prompted a variety of questions ; but in| mances; not only as filling the storehouse of 
ing it. She was induced to neglect this in-| this they were disappointed. On her continu-/the mind with scenes of fiction, instead of 
junction, and to indulge herself in some of the} ing silent, they enquired how she liked the re-| those useful facts which are connected with 
rarities natural to her age. In a short time,| presentation. She immediately replied, ‘1| moral improvement and mental culture; but 
however, the sense of her disobedience soj|like it so much, that I never desire to see|as productive of still more injurious conse- 
much distressed her, that she became very/another.” This indifference, however, did| quences, by exciting trifling and pernicious 
melancholy ; and on Lady Andrews enquiring} not result from ary insensibility to what was] ideas, and too frequently dissipating every 
the reason, she burst into tears, and confessed] really excellent in works of genius or imagina-| pious tendency. It is indeed an extraordinary 
that she was very unbappy, from the fears|tion ; for she was remarkable for the strength| circumstance, that beings destined for immor- 
which she entertained of having incurred the| of her judgment, and the elegance of her taste. | tality, on whose path the Creator has showered 
displeasure of God; adding, “ What good| Her feelings were not in unison with unsatis-|so many blessings, and who often possess the 
would it do me, if I should lose my own soul,| factory and showy amusements ; and the ra-| means of multiplying unnumbered sources of 
and not go to heaven.’’ Lady Andrews was} tional enjoyment which she derived frem acts} instruction and entertainment, should ever 
surprised at her distress ; and on enquiring| of benevolence and piety, was so infinitely su-| narrow their capacities and vitiate their taste, 
what she could have done to occasion so much} perior, that the entertainments of the world) by dwelling on representations which only tend 
uneasiness, received in answer: “I have been| conveyed to her soul a sensation of emptiness) to unfit them for the sober enjoyments and re- 
induced to make excuses to you, and God has} which prevented her derivmg from them the| alities of a virtuous life. 
commanded me to honour my parents: you} least degree of enjoyment. . The great necessity of watchfulness and 
enjoined me to tell you what I ate and drank,| It was her daily practice to read a portion| prayer, seemed to be forcibly impressed on 
but [ have not done it.”’ Lady Andrews re-|of the Holy Scriptures, and she frequently|the mind of this extraordinary child. She 
marked, that she appeared to be very cheerful] conversed with those who surrounded her, on| knew its vital importance, and felt the advan- 
a few days before, when they had company at| the importance of religion. Her countenance) tage of frequently approaching the throne of 
the house. To this she replied: ‘O yes, and| seemed to kindle with holy joy as she dis-| Him, who has promised, that in the weakness 
the music delighted me; but I thought, how! coursed respecting the happiness of heaven,| of his people he would become their strength. 
much more delightful is heaven. Oh, that I) and the blessedness of departed saints. This| She had experienced that the spirit of devotion 
was there!” She often recurred with great re-| was her favourite topic, and she would often’ was that of joy and peace; and that the mind 
gret to her disobedience, and at length told| contrast, with all the energy of feeling, and | which thus retires from the tumult of the world, 
the artless story to her father, who kindly en-| eloquence of truth, and in language far superior) will be enabled to rest its cares upon God, and 
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enjoy with a higher relish any blessing which | gard her low condition. At this moment the! est moral attainments are but faint and sha- 


may be continued or superadded to its allot- 
ment. Young as she was, she had learned 
from the highest authority, that those alone 
are truly blessed, whose hopes are centred in 
heaven, and who, whilst they gratefully ac- 
knowledge the beneficence of God, also con- 
fess his wisdom in the disquieting incidents of 
probationary existence. Hers was instinctive 
goodness heightened by devotion, and stimu- 
lated by a conviction of duty. In the cottages 
of the poor, in the chamber of the dying, and 
beside those whose sickness was the sickness 
of the heart, this admirable young lady was 
often found. She frequently instructed the 
servants ; entreating them to live in peace, to 
avoid falsehood, and to be strict in the observ- 
ance of their religious duties. If they endea- 
voured to excuse omissions by pleading the 
want of time, she would answer, “ Cannot you 
send your hearts to God; you may think of 
him, whatever you are doing.’’ She was not, 
however, one of those who expect from others 
what they neglect to perform themselves; for 
she was extremely watchful that her conduct 
should in no respect fall short of her high pro- 
fession, and in the occurrences of life she sup- 
plicated the divine assistance and blessing. 

A lady of rank having offered to introduce 
her to the queen, she was dressed accordingly, 
with the usual attentions to personal decora- 
tion. Far from being elated by the prospect 
of such an honour, and the opportunity which 
it promised of being seen and admired, she 
seemed to dread the effect which it might pro- 
duce on her mind; and as soon as the domestic 
was dismissed, she retired into her closet, and 
threw herself on her knees. On the arrival of 
the lady, her mother, not knowing the occasion 
of the delay, went hastily into the apartment. 
Here she found her child, not then fourteen 
years of age, her face bedewed with tears, and 
her hands lifted up to heaven, praying that her 
heavenly Father, for the sake of his beloved 
Son, would not suffer ber spiritual enemy to 
prevail against her. 

Though surrounded by-every social com- 
fort, and all the gratifications of an ample 
fortune, she had learned to sympathise with 
the afflicted. When any poor person came 
to solicit charity, she would intercede for 
them with her parents, and add some little 
donation of her own; but so great was her 
delicacy in this respect, that she would care- 
fully endeavour to conceal the good which 
she might have done. Frequently, when per- 
sons whom she suspected to be in reduced 
circumstances happened to visit her, she 
would endeavour by the most winning kind- 
ness to obtain their confidence, and to dis- 
cover, if possible, by what means they might 
be effectually benefited. 

The following pleasing anecdote is related, 
as a striking instance that He, whose ear is 
ever open to the complaints of the destitute, 
not unfrequently inclines the hearts of the 
benevolent to visit and relieve them. A poor 
woman who resided at a little distance from 
the residence of Sir Henry Andrews, was 
anxiously considering how she should pro- 
vide for her family during the week, and se- 
cretly praying that the Almighty would re- 





amiable young lady coming behind her as she| dowy resemblances. All who-saw, admired 
was hard at work, slipped a picce of money|ker; for the gladness of her heart diffused 
into her hand, and immediately disappeared. itself in every look and action. All who 
This unexpected relief overpowered the poor| heard her, valued and respected her; for on 
woman, and impressed her with feelings which) her lips was the law of kindness; and whilst 
may be better conceived than described. her conversation was pure and spiritual, it 
When prevented, by any circumstance,| was often highly animated: in a word, all who 
from making her usual calls on the objects of knew, loved her; for hers were the fruits of 
her benevolence, she would send a confiden-) the Spirit, love, joy, and peace; and the un- 
tial domestic as her almoner, whom she en-| assuming sweetness of her disposition gave a 
gaged to observe the strictest secrecy. She} peculiar attraction to her extraordinary en- 
also particularly directed, that if any poor dowments. 
person came to the house, she should inform| A short time before her illness, she ex- 
her parents, and represent their condition ;! postulated with her mother, respecting the 
and she enjoined her, if ever she became her} great anxiety which she appeared to expe- 
own mistress, to be kind to such, for that she| rience on her account. ‘“ Am I not,’’ said 
would not be the worse for a little charity at | she, “in the hands of God? Cannot he pre- 
the year’s end, as the Most High would repay| serve me? If it be his pleasure, I shall live; 
her double. if not, you cannot detain me. And even 
On one occcasion, having heard that a poor} should I be taken, you will not be long after. 
man, who was extremely ill, was in a dis-| If you survive me twenty or thirty years, what 
tressed state of mind, she visited him. He is that to eternity?” 
remarked that he had been “a great sinner.”’; The presentiment which she had frequently 
She answered, “If mankind had not been| expressed, was now on the point of being 
great sinners, what reason had there been for| realised. Of this she seemed fully sensible ; 
God to send his Son into the world to die for| for a journey to Devizes being in contempla- 
our redemption and deliverance? Christ has| tion, she remarked to one of the family, “ If 
died for you. If you believe and repent, you|I go to Devizes, I shall return no more.” 
will be forgiven. It is the enemy who sug-| A few days afterwards she was attacked 
gests these despairing thoughts; resist, and|with a sudden indisposition, and being in 
pray for God’s help against him.” The poor|considerable pain, she often called upon God, 
man expressed his gratitude, and she thus|and expressed confidence in him. ‘“ He is 
continued: “ Meditate on that saying, ‘ why| very merciful,” she remarked, “ for what I 
art thou cast down, O my soul! and why art| feel is nothing to the sufferings of Christ for 
thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in|me.”’ The pain abating, she sweetly added, 
God.’ If you are troubled for sin, think of|* God is gracious in thus afflicting us, other- 
the rich men of this world, to whom God] wise we should not know how to be thankful 
hath given much time and large estates to| for ease.” 
account for. You have been obliged to earn} She spent much of her time in prayer, and 
your bread by the sweat of your brow ; God|on her mother affectionately enquiring whe- 
therefore will not expect so much from you| ther she thought that she should decease, she 
as from them.” The poor man exclaimed,|replied, with a smile, that she hoped God 
with tears of joy, “this is the happiest day I}would pardon her sins. Lady Andrews re- 
ever had in my life ;” and soon afterwards he| peated the question, and received the same 
died, full of peace and hope. answer. Thus evidently intimating, that, 
Notwithstanding the natural timidity of her} while she wished to spare her mother the 
character, there were other occasions in which} pain of hearing that she had not long to live, 
she administered similar consolation. In one|the thoughts of death did not trouble her; as 
instance, having understood that a person|she entertained a well grounded hope of that 
with whom she was acquainted had lost some| mercy which transforms its nature, and renders 
near relations, and with them many of the/it to the righteous an unspeakable blessing. 
comforts of life, she took an opportunity to re-|_ Finding that her end was approaching, she 
present, for the encouragement of her friend,| asked her parents if she had any property at 
the goodness and wisdom of the Almighty. her own disposal. Being answered in the 
Disposer of events, who had gracious designs} affirmative, she desired that the chancel of 
in the afflictions which had been thus per-| Lathbury might be paved with marble, and 
mitted. She suggested the possible inten-|forty pounds given to the poor of Newport 
tion, and the advantages which must result| Pagnel, with fifteen to those of Lathbury. 
from a right application, of these events; and|She next addressed herself to her parents, 
entreated her to cease from distressing her|and said: “ Pray do not be troubled when I 
mind on account of circumstances which anjam gone.” And then looking with great 
all-gracious God had declared should pro-| earnestness at each, she asked them respect- 
mote the ultimate happiness of those who} ively : “ Do you think you shall be long after 
confide in him. me?’ Her father, with the rest of the family, 
Thus did this amiable child follow the ex-| kneeling and recommending her to God, she 
ample as well as the precept of the apostle,| appeared devout and cheerful; and when the 
to “covet earnestly the best gifts ;’’ and| prayer was over she bowed her head, saying, 
whilst she endeavoured to follow “a more|‘* I thank God, and I thank you also.” She 
excellent way,”’ her character seemed to be} then enquired for the minister, and expressed 
fast preparing for that state of glory and per-|a humble sense of her unworthiness, and her 
fection, to the excellency of which the high-| trust that God would pardon her sins. Shortly 
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afterwards she was heard in prayer, calling) the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, which con- 
upon the name of Jesus; and without a single} tain a delineation of the divine character, and 
cloud on her departing spirit, she thus happily | an invaluable record of all those things that are 
entered into eternity. most surely believed. ‘The key of David only, 









M. Andrews was scarcely fourteen years of; however, can unlock the mysteries of divine 


age when it pleased the Almighty to remove 
her from this scene of existence. Listen, and 
be reformed, O you, who are descending into 
the vale of time, whose spring time of life af- 
forded no promise for the future, and whose 
autumn is destitute of fruit! Contrast the un- 
profitable length of your protracted years, 
with the active virtues of this amiable child ; 
whose days, though “ swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle,’ were distinguished by the perform- 
ance of every proper duty. Remember, that 
the day of life is closing upon you; that the 
shadows of evening are stretching across your 
path, and that the night approaches, “ in 
which no man can werk.” O! that you may 
yet enter into the vineyards of your hearts, 
and improve the little time which is still re- 
maining: that it may no longer be said con- 
cerning you, that “whilst the Most High, 
has looked that you should bring forth grapes, 
you have brought forth wild grapes.” 
from the stupor of forgetfulness, and throw- 
ing aside those chains of habit which have so 
long fettered your moral energies, consider 
the bright example which has been get before 
you, and prepare for your final change. 


For “ The Friend.” 
W. PENN’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE, 


Vital religion is the restoration of man to 
that spiritual communion with his Maker, in 
which he was originally constituted. To attain 
to this happy condition he must be born again. 
He must be transformed from the image of the 
earthly to the image of the heavenly man, cre- 
ated anew in Christ Jesus, by the spirit of the 
living God inwardly revealed, which gradually 
changes his vile affections for those things that 
are unholy and unfit for him, and, when puri- 
fied, sets them on things that are above. This 
has been the work of the Holy Spirit in all 
ages, according to the degrees and manifesta- 
tions in which it has been afforded to mankind. 
In this last and gospel dispensation, it is not 
only poured out upon all flesh, but, poured 
forth more abundantly. As a religious so- 
ciety, | believe Friends were especially pre- 
pared to preach the gospel of Christ, accord- 
ing to its unchanging spiritual character and 
design—to call upon the professors of his name 
to come to an acquaintance with him, by the 
obedience of faith and sanctification of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart. ‘Though Christ was 
present with the disciples in the prepared body, 
yet flesh and blood did not reveal to them, that 
he was the Son of God, but, “my Father,” 


truth, and furnish living faith in them. 

Robert Barclay says, “seeing no man know- 
eth the Father, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son revealeth him; and seeing the revela- 
tion of the Son is in and by the Spirit, there- 
fore the testimony of the Spirit is that alone 
by which the true knowledge of God hath 
been, is, and can be only revealed. Who, as 
by the moving of his own Spirit, he disposed 
the chaos of this world into that wonderful or- 
der, in which it was in the beginning, and cre- 
ated man a living soul, to rule and govern it ; 
so, by the revelation of the same Spirit, he 
hath manifested himself all along unto the sons 
of men, both patriarchs, prophets and apostles; 
which revelations of God, ky the Spirit, whe- 
ther by outward voices and appearances, 
dreams, or inward objective manifestations in 
the heart, were of old the formal object of their 
faith, and remain yet so to be; since the ob- 


Arise| ject of the saint’s faith is the same in all ages, 


though held forth under divers administrations. 
Moreover, these divine inward revelations, 
which we make absolutely necessary for the 
building up of true faith, neither do nor can 
ever contradict the outward testimony of the 
Scriptures, or right and sound reason.° Yet, 
from hence, it will not follow, that these divine 
revelations are to be subjected to the test, 
either of the outward testimony of the scrip- 
tures, or of the natural reason of man, as to a 
more noble, or certain rule and touchstone ; for 
this divine revelation and inward illumination, 
is that which is evident and clear of itself, 
forcing, by its own evidence and clearness, the 
well-disposed understanding to assent, irresist- 
ibly moving the same thereunto, even as the 
common principles of natural truth do move 
and incline the mind to a natural assent.” 

In their travels on the continent, amongst a 
bigoted and darkened people, it must have 
been peculiarly grateful to William Penn, and 
his companions, to meet with those of like pre- 
cious faith in the inward guidance and rege- 
neration of the Holy Spirit. Such instances 
found here and there, in secluded situations, 
suffering the scoffs of the world, and the want 
of that comfort and strength, which is derived 
from church fellowship, must have afforded 
encouragement to those preachers of the light 
within, to go on boldly, calling upon people to 
obey its discoveries in their consciences, which 
would lead them out of a fallen state. The 
hint of one of De Labadie’s friends, respecting 
the use of scholastic learning, in sustaining a 
society which was gathered -by the teachings 
of the Spirit, may be as needful to the present 


says he, “ which is in heaven; and upon this} generation, asto William Penn. Human learn- 
rock, will I build my church, and the gates of} ing will never make a minister of Christ, nor 


hell shall not prevail against it.” ‘This rock 
is Christ Jesus revealed to the soul, in the same 
way that it was to them, by the spirit of the 
Father, which also would draw all men unto 
him, as the Redeemer and Saviour. In no 
other way can we be possessed of true faith, 
and the saving knowledge of the true God and 
of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. This is 


of itself convert one soul to God ; neither will 
ignorance confer any power over the corrup- 
tions of the heart, or any ability to advance the 
great cause of righteousness in the earth. But 
in this work, the influence of the Holy Spirit is 
indispensable to every state, and under all cir- 
cumstances. That which is not the offspring 
of this spirit, is of the earth, earthly, and can 






























rise no higher than its origin, either in the 
learned or unlearned. It is communicated to 
all from the palace to the cottage, and those 
who come to be full believers in it, which can 
not be without practical compliance with its 


dictates, will be taught of the Lord, and in 


righteousness will they be established, bringing 
forth the fruits of holiness, to the praise of the 
glory of his grace. These will be the salt of 
the earth, the light of the world, and whether 
liberally educated or not, are those only who 


deserve the name of Christians, enlisted under 


the Prince of Peace, followers of Him who is 


called the Word of God, and hath on his ves- 
ture, and on his thigh, a name written, which 


is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

John Griffith says, “1 had many precious 
openings into the divine mysteries about this 
time’; and when I read the Holy Scriptures, 
they were opened to my understanding, far be- 
yond whatever they had been before, so that I 
had very great comfort; my hope being reviv- 
ed, and my faith much strengthened, by those 
things that were written aforetime. I am well 
assured, by certain experience, that the mys- 
teries couched in these holy writings, can not 
be profitably understood, but by the same spi- 
rit which inspired the penmen of them; there- 
fore it is vain presumption, for fallen and un- 
regenerate man, by his earthly wisdom and 
human learning, to attempt the unfolding hea- 
venly mysteries. The lip of truth hath signi- 
fied, they are hid from the wise and prudent 
of this world, and revealed unto humble and 
dependent babes and sucklings, those who 
sensibly experience their sufficiency for every 
good word and work to proceed immediately 

rom God alone ; and that Christ is made unto 
them, wisdom and righteousness, sanctification 
and redemption.”’ 8. 

Our last extracts from the Travels close 
under date of 22d of 6 mo. 1677. (See Friend, 
p. 303.) 

“ The next day, 11th of 7th month, we had 
two blessed meetings, one amongst Friends, 
being the first monthly meeting that was 
settled for Urieslandt, Groningen and Emb- 
den; the other a public meeting, where re- 
sorted both baptists, collegians, and others ; 
and among the rest, a doctor of physic and a 
presbyterian minister; all sat with great at- 
tertion and sobriety, but the minister and doc- 
tor more especially. The first having a lec- 
ture sermon to preach that evening, went 
away, but notwithstanding speedily returned, 
G. F. still speaking ; but as a man in pain to 
be gone, yet willing to stay, sat at the door 
till G. F. had done; and then stood up, and 
pulling off his hat, looking up to heaven, in a 
solemn manner, and with a loud voice, spake 
to this purpose: ‘the Almighty, the All-wise, 
the Omnipotent great God, and his Son Jesus 
Christ, who is blessed for ever and ever, con- 
firm his word that hath been spoken this day ;’ 
apologising, that he could not longer stay, for 
that he was a minister of the reformed religion, 
and was just now going to preach, where all 
that would come, should be welcome, and so 
left the meeting. 

“ The physician also was called away, but 
returned and stayed till the meeting ended; just 
as the meeting ended, came the minister again, 
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who said in the hearing of some Friends, ‘ that) where also was with her one of the three So-| Watched with the mourner, and upbraided none ; 


THE FRIEND. 


he had made his sermon much shorter than or-| merdikes. 


dinary, that he might enjoy the rest of the 
meeting.’ At night came the physician to see 
me, who, after a serious and Christian ‘dis- 
course, expressing great satisfaction in most 
things relating to Friends, left me: withal tell- 
ing me, ‘that if I had not been to go the fourth 


hour next morniag, he would either have stay- | 


ed longer with me, or come again. 

** He also remembered the parson’s love to 
us, and told me, ‘ that if it had not been for fear 
of giving offence, or coming too much under 
the observation of the people, he would have 
come to have seen us :’ adding, ‘that it war 
a great pity that this people had not printed 
their principles to the wold,’ to which the 
doctor answered, ‘that he bad some of our 
books, and he would lend him them.’ Blessed 
be the Lord, his glorious work goeth on, and 
his power is over ail. It being now the tenth 
hour at night, I took my leave of G. F. and 
Friends.”’ 


**s Next morning about the fourth hour I took 
boat for Leeuwaerden, J. Claus, who had been 
at Frederickstadt, with G. F., went with me. 
G. F. J. Y. and ‘T. R. with P. H. returned 


that day towards Amsterdam. 


« At Leeuwaerden We came about nine, and 
began the meeting about ten, which we enjoy- 
ed with peace and refreshment, several being 
there (as in other places), that were never at 


a meeting before. 


“The meeting being done, and having re- 
freshed ourselves with food, we took wagon 
for Wiewart, the mansion-house of the family 
of the Somerdykes, where J. de Labadie’s 
company resideth, it being strong upon my 
We got thither 
about five, and as we were walking over a field 


spirit ‘9 give them a visit. 


to the house, we met a young man of that com 
pany, who conducted us in. 


was used at Herwerden, six years ago, by J 


de Labadie, their father, who, though I came 


a great journey to visit him and his people 
suffered me not to speak with them, they pre 


sently complied, and went in to let her know 
that such a person desired to speak with her, 


and quickly returned, desiring me to come in 


But foreseeing my time would be too short for 
my message, the sun being near setting, and 
having two English miles of unknown way to 
our lodging, on foot, desired them, that they 
would give me an opportunity next morning, 
So | took 


which they readily complied with. 
my leave of them, who in a friendly manne 
brought us a little on our way. 


power of God, and I had a plain sight, that 


should have a good service among them, how- 


ever, | should clear ny conscience, amd m 
ace should rest with me. 
« The next morning I returned to them, an 
J. C. along with me. 


I asked for Ivon 
the pastor, and Anna Maria Schurmans. Ivon 
presently came, with his co-pastor ; they re- 
ceived us very civilly: however, they seemed 
shy of letting me speak with A. M.S. ob- 
jecting her weakness, age, taking physic, &c. 
But putting them in mind how unhandsomely | 


That night a 
great weight was upon my spirit, and especially 
the next morning; yet my faith was in the 


So soon as we came, 
we were brought into A. M. S. chamber, 


“This A. M.S. aforesaid, is an ancient 
wnaiden, above sixty years of age, of great note 
and fame for learning, in languages and philo- 
sophy, and hath obtained a considerable place 
among the most learned men of this age. The 
Somerdikes are daughters to a nobleman of 
the Hague; people of great breeding and in- 
heritances. ‘These, with several other persons, 
being affected with the zealous declamation of 
\J. de Labadie, against the dead and formal 
\churches of the world, and awakened to seek 
alter a more spiritual fellowship and society, 
separated themselves from the common Cal- 
vinist churches, and followed him in the way 
of a refined independency. 

** They are a serious, plain people, and are 
come nearer to Friends, as in silence in meet- 
|Ings, women speaking, preaching by the spirit, 
| plainness in garb, and furniture in their houses. 
With these two we had the company of the 
two pastors, and a doctor of physic. After 
some silence, I proposed this question to them, 
‘ What was it that induced them to separate 
from the common way they formerly lived in?’ 
I desired them that they would be pleased to 
be plain and open with me, as to the ground 
of their separation; for | came not to cavil, 
but in a Christian spirit to be informed. 
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them, and embraced the Protestant religion : 

















assemblies of the world: adding several solemr 


of their hearts in these things. 
short testimony. 


fessed she knew not God or Christ truly al 
that while. 


> 


Labadie. 


She saw her learning to be vanity 


. 


to the Lord.’ 


‘These are but short hints of what she said.” 
(To be continued.) 


————— 
CHARITY. 
BY RICHARD GOOCH, OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Gentle, as if descended from the skies, 
And lovely as an ange) form must be, 

A spirit, as methought, before mine eyes, 
Amidst the sons of earth, stole silently. 

I watched her progress, as she seemed to shun 


r 


I 


y 


d Why she was blessed with murmurs of applause, 


When issuing from the homes of wretchedness ? 
She fed the hungry, clothed nakedness, 





“Upon this Ivon the chief pastor gave us 
the history of J. de Labadie’s education ; how 
he was bred among the Jesuits, and deserted 


and finally, of bis great dissatisfaction with the 
Protestant churches of France, and that if God 
would not give them a purer church, they three 
would sit down by themselves, resolving never 
more to mix themselves among the Babylonish 


appeals concerning the simplicity and integrity 


* Ivon having done, A. M. S. began in this 
manner, ‘I find myself constrained to add a 
She told us of her former 
life, of her pleasure in learning, and her love 
tu the religion she was brought up in; but con- 


And though from a child God 
had visited her at times, yet she never felt such 
a powerful stroke, as by the ministry of J. de 


and her religion like a body of death; she re- 
solved to despise the shame, desert her former 
way of living and acquaintance, and to join 
herself with this little family, that was retired 
out of the world, among whom she desired to 
be found a living sacrifice, offered up entirely 
She spoke in a very serious and 
broken sense, not without some trembling. 


The eyes of all who would have known the cause, 





But, as the Saviour of the world before 

Had done, she bade them, “ Go, and sin no more !” 
’T was then I knew the angel form to be 
The heaven-born spirit, hallowed Charity. 


THE FRIEND. 
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The article which we have copied from the 
Journal of the Institute at Flushing” will welb 
repay the trouble of perusal. The reference to 
a perfect model in Christian education, and the 
manner in which the importance of it is en- 
forced, would confer value upon the essay 
under any circumstances, but this value is en- 
hanced as coming from the quarter it does— 
the city of Paris. 




















































It will be but justice to our feelings to acknowledge 
the obligations we are under to our friend R. V. for 
his valuable series, “* The Relics of the Worthies.” 
However antiquated and unmodish they may be 
deemed, they possess a mellowness and richness of 
flavour, greatly to our liking, and the one introduced 
to day is in keeping with the preceding. 


We recommend to the attention of the younger 
portion of our readers the account of Margaret An- 
drews inserted in the present number. It is an at- 
tractive exhibition of the lovely fruits resulting from 
piety and an early sacrifice. 
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Diep, on the morning of the 2d of fifth mo. last, 
after several months illness of an inflammation on 
the lungs, Levinan, daughter of John and Miriam Ne- 

us, of Providence meeting of the religious Society of 
rriends, Fayette county, Pa.; aged about 24 years. 
Some time before her decease she expressed that she 
should not recover, and during her illness was favour- 
ed with patience and her mind peaceful and resigned. 


Diep, on the 14th instant, Exizasern P. daughter 
of the late Benjamin Cresson, of consumption, the 
sufferings attendant upon which she bore with un- 
murmuring patience. 


Diep, in Weare, N. H. the 23d day of the 6th month, 
of consumption, Mary B. daughter of John and Betsy 
Chase, aged about 19 years. Through a protracted 
and distressing illness, which she bore with patience, 
she frequently expressed a desire that she might be 
released from the bondage of sin, and made meet for 
an inheritance with the saints in light. A few days 
before her death, she said to her sisters, “ take warn- 
ing by me, and seek the Lord now while you are in 
health.” She was at length favoured to experience 
peace with her God, and resignation to his will, fre- 
quently exhorting her friends to seek the Lord, and 
not mourn for her. On the morning previous to her 
death she said, * dear brothers, seek the Lord now 
you are in health, fear not the frowns of the world, 
the greater the cross, the greater the crown.” In the 
afternoon, being under much bodily suffering, desired 
her friends to pray for her, and closing her eyes, ap- 
peared to be engaged in supplication to her God, and 
was distinctly heard to say, “give me patience, dear 
Jesus, extend thy arms of mercy, and take me to thy. 
self,” and at another time she was heard to say, “ not 
so mush as Christ suffered for me.” The next day about 
12 o’cloek, she appeared quite cheerful, called her 
friends to her, and took them by the hand and bid 
them an affectionate furewell, telling them to seek 
the Lord. To her aged grandfather she said, fare- 
well, dear grandfather, we shall soon meet again, 
and quietly departed this life, we trust with a full 
hope of a blessed immortality, through the atoning 
blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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